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directed southward largely, have never overlooked the
Euxine and the Straits. As early as 1808, according to
Caulaincourt's report, the Russian Tsar stated to the
French Ambassador: "Constantinople est im point im-
portant, trop loin de vous et que vous regarded peut-etre
comme trop importami pour nous. J'ai une idee pour
que cela ne fasse pas de difficultes, faisons-en une espece
demlle libre."

On the common assumption that Ottoman rule in
Europe was to end with the termination of the World
War, in 1917 Mr. J. Ellis Barker ("The Great Problems
of British Statesmanship") wrote that "the only country
with a clear claim is Russia;" while in the same year,
Prof. Archibald Gary Coolidge said: "The Russian claims
to Constantinople are numerous and weighty. They are
both sentimental and practical, they are based on his-
torical traditions, on the national sentiment and aspira-
tions of the Russian people and on geographical, political,
and economic reasons of ever growing importance. . . .
For the Russian people every Turkish war has been a
crusade. To sum up then: from almost every point of
view, the control, that is to say the possession, of these
passages is of transcendent importance to Russia, and
this her allies have realized, and have promised that if
they are victorious she shall receive it."

On the other hand, Turkey has stood in incessant fear
of the Muscovite giant. The war excuse made by her
rulers in 1914, that Russian ships were bombarding Turk-
ish ports (see Select Document 1), found a ready accept-
ance among the populace. No surprise was felt that
Tsarist Russia demanded and was promised Constanti-
nople as her price for entering the war (see Select Docu-
ments). And when the Russian revolutions overturned
the existing order, no country was more affected thereby
than Turkey. In fact, these epoch-making events of 1917
were responsible exceedingly for Allied changes in for-